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ClIEISTOPHER GOLTIMBUS. 



The discovery of America, in the fifteenth century, sm-passed 
in importance all other events that have ever occurred; and 
now, after the lapse of three hundred and fifty years, we find 
that, great as were the expectations and hopes that were 
grounded upon it, the prospects, of the new contment bid fair 
not only to realise but surpass all that the wildest dreams of 
an ardent and imaginative age ever pictured. If we could, in 
the small space we have at oiu* disposal, wiite the history of 
the western world, we should tell a tale more romantic, and 
in appearance more improbable, than any pleasant fiction that 
ever made a winter's evening pass swiftly and cheerily away : 
the proceedings of the Spaniards in South America, from the 
foimdation of their empire to its recent overthrow, is a tragedy 
full of deeper horror than the wars of Timour, or the ravages 
of Attila. All that romance or history has ever fancied or 
recorded, all the remorseless ambition, the gloating avarice, 
the unrelenting cruelty, the pride, the treachery, the hatred, 
the intrigues, misery, ruin, and despair, which in old world 



field for enterprise, thf s^port against the assaults of tyrants 
and despots, and the sympathy with all great and good move- 
ments, which America now afibrds us. His history is one 
of the most remarkable examples on record of wliat sincerity 
of conviction can achieve. 

Christopher Columbus was born in all but the lowest rank 
of life. His father was. a woolcomber of Genoa. Even for 
that day his education was limited, though it was as good as 
the scanty means of his parents would i)ermit. At an early 
^ age he could read and TSTite. He then got some knowledge 
of arithmetic, drawing, and painting, and was sent. to the 
great school of Pavia, — a very good .one, no doubt, as schools 
went in those times. Here he acquired some knowledge of 
grammar and of Latin ; but his attention, fortunately for the 
world, was directed prmcipally to studies bearing upon the 
maritime profession, which he intended to follow. • He was 
instructed in geometry, astronomy, — or, as it was then called, 
astrology,^and navigation. He, like many youths, had an 




OOLUMBUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL AT SALAMANCA. 



chronicles are scattered in agreeable variety over a long 
course of ages, and through the archives of divers kingdoms 
aiid nations, are here crowded into the lifetime of two gene- 
rations. Travelling northward, we light upon a community 
which has set at naught all the lessons which historians 
would teach, us, and bids fair to falsify all the prophecies of 
the sages t politicians. It was easy to fashion out an Utopia 
or a Republic^ but neither More nor Plato could have imagined 
an United States^ — with all the experience of the past, with 
few of its burdensome prejudices and traditions; with vast 
resources, immense energ)'. Spartan bravery, and deep-rooted 
love of liberty. Here are wonders enough to dwell on, 
if the time or the occasion permitted. Whatever the world 
has learnt from all this, and whatever it hopes and' expects 
from it in the future, is due to the energy, courage, and self- 
denial of one man. To him the world owes an asylum for 
the poor and unsuccessful, the commerce which supports in 
comfort so many thousands of its population, the boimdless 
'Vol. I.-^No. YL 



irresistible inclination for the sea — a circumstance, probably, 
owing in some degree to the maritime habits of the population 
amongst whom he was brought up in his native cit\^ Many 
years afterwards, when he saw the success which iattended his 
career, he ascribed it to an impulse from Deity, but Tie probably 
did not know how much of it was due to the circiimstances 
of the times. At the present day, his love for a ** life on the 
ocean wave, and a home on the rolling deep," with all the 
coiurage, genius, and skill that he could combine with it, 
would probably raise him to no higher rank than, the com- 
mand of an Indiaman, or, mayhap, of a transatlantic steamer. 
We shall never have another Columbus, because there 
remain no more Americas to be discovered ; or another 
Cook, because there is no other PoljTiesia. The age of great 
navigators is gone by. The duties of a skilful seaman now lie 
between the engine-room and the dining-table. 

The state of things in Colimibus's time was widely different. 
Geography was then " all the rage." Pine ladies poked their 
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hoses into charts and atlases, and fine gentlemen thought it 
*' ton" to patronise sea-faring men. The world was just begin- 
ning to recover the lost geographical knowledge, limited as it 
was, of the Greeks and Romans, and was astonished to find 
how little it knew. While monks and churchmen v/ere raving 
in the attempt to discover how many angels would stand upon 
a needle's point; or whether a lie, under certain circum- 
stances, was not truth ; or whether black might not, taking 
many things into consideration, in all verity be sometimes said 
to be white— the Arab philosphers assembled at Senaar were 
talcing the measurement of a degree of latitude, and calcula- 
ting the circumference of the earth. Some portion of the 
results of their researches found its way, as a matter of com'se, 
into the minds of Cbristiaa people, who readily perceived that 
however detestable the creed of the unbelievers might be, 
their science was not altogether to be despised. 

The works of Ptolemy and Strabo had also just then been 
translated into the Latin, the language of the learned in the 
western world, and excited that peculiar state of pubhc feel- 
ing which in these days would be called a " seiisation." 
These, and many other circumstances, gave a great impulse to 
maritime enterprise. The discoveries of Prince Henry of 
Portugal along the coast of Africa had inspired all the nations 
of "Western Europe with the hope of lighting on some as yet 
unk-no-sMi region, upon an immense tract of territory abound- 
ing in all the riches of the Indies — the gold, the jewels, the 
spices, the precious stufis, and silks, with which the Venetians 
then supplied the dames and nobles in scanty quantities, and 
at enormous prices. "The hour" had come, and Columbus was 
** the man." 

He left the University of Pa\-ia at a very early age, and 
some say he then began to follow his father's trade. Others, 
who ought to be well informed on the matter, deny it. He 
^himself says he began to navigate at fourteen years of age. 
In this simple statement there is a world of meaning.' To 
navigate at that day meant to sail from one port of the 
Mediterranean to another, hourly exposed to the attacks of 
rovino- pirates, or the war vessels of hostile states, and obliged 
at any moment to engage in^mortal combat in defence of life 
and property. Not only were *' ships but boards, and sailors 
but men," but in good truth " there were land rats and water 
rats." The most dreaded amongst the latter were the Barbary 
corsairs. On<;e fallen into their hands, the sailor had. little 
hope of aught better than spendifig Ms life in the most dread- 
ful kind of -sTaVefy. 

In the midst of these dangers and'difficulties was the early 
life of CoMihbiis. passed. We coiild -hardly have felt any 
surprise if, '^th! Ms scanty Education, he^ had been overcome 
by circumsia;tldes/'^d sunt? • dpwn iiito the coarse, ignorant, 
and superstiMi^s'tntariner H^f Ihe M^ century. But he 

had within' Mm thB s^ieds bf^eatiicss, in a fine tone of 
thought, ari'-^ai<aait 'imeigMation, E^ of aspiration 

which he nursed and kept alive aniidst all the hardships of 
his situation. In every leisure hour he was endeavouring to 
%vrest from fortune, by diligent observation and close study, 
those educational advantages which she had in his early life 
denied him. Few men could have passed through such an 
ordeal without faltering. To have done so denoted the 
capacity for great enterprises— the energy, courage, and faith 
in self, wMch enables a man, about once in a century, to 
make himself the exponent of great ideas, and hand down his 
name covered with honour to posterity. 

In the year 1470 we find Columbus at Lisbon. He had 
been d^a^vn thither, like hundreds of others, by the fame of 
Prince Henry's discoveries, and the desire to hear something 
more of those unexplored regions of the fiery south, where 
the rocks were said to be red-hot, and the ocean to be for ever 
boiling. He was now in the prime of life, tall, muscular, and 
of a commanding aspect. His hair, light in youth, care and 
anxiety was turning prematurely grey : at thh-ty it was white. 
He was simple and abstemious in his -diet, affable and engaging 
in his manners, and generally grave in his demeanour. But 
under this gravity was concealed an enthusiasm like that of 
Peter the Hermit, or of Loyola, but loftier, more solemn, 



and reined in by study, and reflection, and science. He was 
a devout Catholic. A man of his ardent, imaginative tem- 
perament in those days could hardly have been otherwise. 
He was strict in the performance of all the duties enjoined 
by the church, and often repaired to mass at the convent of 
All Saints at Lisbon. A lady of rank saw him here, fell in 
love with him, and they were married. His father- in-law, 
Don Bartolomeo Moiiis de Palestrello, an Italian cavalier, had 
been one of Prince Henry's most distinguished officers, and 
t\iQ use of his maps, plans, and charts was a godsend to 
Columbus. He now gave his attention to geographical 
pursuits more thoroughly than ever. He corresponded with all 
the learned men of the day. He began to trace charts of his o >vji, 
correcting the popular errors and traditions by the aid of his 
own greater knowledge and experience. Rum.our, backed u;>> 
by the absurd accounts .of ancient geogi-aphers, had studded 
the ocean in the mysterious west with wondrous islands, on 
one of which seven Christian bishops, essaped from pagan 
persecution, had founded seven splendid cities. Other stcnies 
told of a lofty mountainous country, which on clear days 
could be discerned at the Canaries, afar ofi' toweling to the 
clouds ; and Plato had recorded the existence of an island, 
Atabjita, which, in ancient times, had been sunk beneath the 
waves. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, had told of the 
gi-eat wealth of the realms of Cathay and Cipango, which 
he said could be reached by any voyager sailing y%-estward 
from Europe. 

All these statements, added to his own conclusions, could 
not fail to produce a profound impression on Columbus. Ho 
felt thoroughly convinced that in the west there lay an un- 
kno^Mi region, wMch he conceived to be part of Hindostan, 
or the East Indies, and that he had received from God a 
mission to discover and explore it. His whole life afterwards 
was devoted to carrying out this conviction. No hazard, nor 
obstacle*, nor disappointment, for a moment daunted him. He 
first made knov/n his plans to the Portuguese court, giving 
the leading grotmds of his belief in the existence of an undis- 
covered country in the western ocean, and asking for the 
means of ascertaining the truth of it. His proposals were 
received with lukewarmness, and, by the combined influences 
of jealousy and intrigue, were finally rejected. He next 
turned to his native state, but Genoa was at that time on the 
decline, exhausted by internal discord and foreign wars, and 
could do nothing. 

Downcast, disappointed, and almost in destitution, Colum- 
bus now begged his way to the coui-t of Spjiin. He 
arrived on foot, holding his little son by the hand ; and the 
first thing we hear of him there is, that he was seen craving 
a little bread an:l water at a convent door. The prior saw 
liira, entered into conversation with him, became interested in 
himself and his projects, and offered to introduce him at the 
Spanish court. Columbus appeared before the Cardinal 
Mendoza, first minister and confidential adviser of the crown. 
The cardinal, a man of extensive information and liberal 
mind, perceived the value of his theories, and introduced him 
to the king and queen, the far-famed Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The king was too good a judge of men not to appreciate 
Columbus' character, but was too wary to embark hastily 
in an enterprise of such magnitude and importance. Ho 
determined to call together a council of aU the most learned 
astronomers and cosmographers in his kingdom, to send 
Columbus with his maps and charts before them, and be 
guided by their decision. 

This cotmcil met at Salamanca. It was entirely composed 
of friars, priests, and monks, who monopolised all the learning, 
both secular and religious, of that age. Some were men of 
large and philosophic minds ; others, narrow bigots ; but a'.I 
were imbued with the notion that geographical discoveiy had 
reached its limits long previously. Before this learned body had 
Columbus, a simple seaman, strong in nothing save the energy 
of his convictions and the fire of his enthusiasm, to appear, 
and defend a scheme which to them must have appeared little 
short of the dream of a madman. The difllculties of his 
position may be guessed from the nature of some of the 
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objections made to his undertaking. If Columbus supported 
one of bis statements by a mathematical demonstration, he 
was met by quotations from the Book of Genesis, the Psalms 
of David, the Prophets, the Epistles and the Gospels, St. 
Chr5'sostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. 
Basil, St. Ambrose, and, last and greatest, Lactantius Fir- 
niianus. Columbus quoted Pliny to show that many of the 
wisest of the anciftnts entertained a belief in the existence of 
a southern antipodes. But Pliny was ably rebutted by 
Lactantiu^:, who, renowned doctor and learned theologian that 
he was, thus speaks : — ** Is there any one so foolish as to believe 
that there are antipodes with their feet opposite to ours ; people 
who walk with their heels upwards and their heads hanging 
down ; that there is a part of the world in which all tilings 
are topsy-turvy ; where the trees grow with their branches 
downwards ; and where it rains, hails, and snows upward ? The 
idea of the roundness of the earth was the cause of inventing 
this fable of the antipodes with their heels m the air ; for these 
philosophers having once erred, go on in their absurdities, 
defending one with another." Let clerks, shopmen, gold- 
digsers of every class, and adventurous young ladies, hearken 
to'this reverend father, and beware ! Better bear those evils 
that you have in old England, than fly to a region where you 
hang with your heels uppermost, and where the trees, like 
cows' tails, grow downwards ! 

St. Augustine was next quoted, but he combats the doctrine 
of the antipodes in a calmer sti'ain, and by arguments which 
have their weight with some persons at the present day. He 
declares that to assert that there were inhabited lands on the 
opposite sides of the globe, would be to maintain that there 
were nations not descended from Adam, it being impossible for 
them to have crossed the intervening ocean. But this would 
be to disbelieve the Bible, which expressly declares that all 
men are descended from a common parent ; ergo^ &c. 

Columbus' simplest and fundamental proposition, that the 
earth was spherical like a baU, was met by the passage in 
Psalm civ., where the heavens are said to be extended like a 
hide {extendens coelimi sicut pelleyn) ; and Paul compares them 
to a tabernacle,— all clearly showing that the heavens are flat. 
Others of the council admitted the rotundity of the earth, but 
denied the possibility of circumnavigating it— fii'stly, on 
account of the scorching heat of the torrid zone, and secondly, 
because it would take at least three years to do so, in which 
time the explorers would perish of hunger, it being impossible 
to carry provisions sufficient for so long a period. Others 
said that suppose a ship did reach India, she could never 
get back, for the rotundity of the globe would place a 
hill in her way, up which the strongest wmd could not 
blow her. 

It would be useless to enumerate the arguments by which 
Columbus refuted all these absurdities. They were those 
which every schoolboy is acquainted with at the present day ; 
but our admiration of his talents and courage is increased, 
when we remember that so intimately were questions of 
science connected with religious belief in that day, and 
particularly in Spain, that he ran imminent risk of being 
charged with heresy. 

After a long consultation, no final decision was arrived at. 

The war with the Moors of Granada now called away all 
attention from his enterprise, and from the year 1487 till 1492 
Columbus followed the court through the mountains, amidst 
. the perils and dangers of the campaign, sick and weary with 
hope defeiTed. At last, in the month of April in the latter 
year, his wish was granted ; an agreement was drawn up, 
making him viceroy and governor-general of the lands to be 
discovered, and admiral of them all, and a number of ships 
and men were placed at his disposal. The grand object of his 
life was now all but achieved ; but the prime of it had been 
wasted in a terrible struggle with poverty, ridicule, and 
disappointment. He was in his fifty-sixth year when he 
sailed for the discovery of America. 

Under the auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus 
set out on his voyage; and a memorable morning was that 
3rd of August, 1492, when he and his companions weighed 



anchor before the little port of Palos, in Andalusia. Once 
upon the waves of the Atlantic, he boldly set the prow of his 
vessel westward, and proceeded on his voyage. In a few days 
he reached the Canary Islands, the then western boundary of 
the known world. Beyond, all was speculation. But of all the 
inhabitants of that little world of ships, there was but one 
man who had earnest faith in the object of their enterprise, and 
that man was Columbus. As to the crew, they, poor ignorant 
men, fancied that when they lost sight of Europe, they must 
perish inevitably ; and many of them knelt down and wept at 
the thought of their desolate future. For days and weeks they 
sailed onwards, the discontent and murmurs of the crew in- 
creasing mth the length of the voyage. At one time, indeed, the 
men actually proposed to each other to seize their commander 
and tlii-ow him overboard ; but Columbus alternately calmed 
their discontent by promises of rich rewards, or awakened 
their fears by threats of immediate punishment. And in this 
way the first sixty days of their voyage was accomplished. 
Now, however, new hopes began to revive the hearts of both 
captain and crew ; for strange birds were discovered wheeling 
about in the air, and settling on the rigging of the ships ; and 
on the sea floating plants and pieces of drift wood were every 
now and then discovered — certam. indications that land was 
near. Presently, one who leant musingly over the side of the 
vessel, fished up a curiously carved instrument, and a branch 
of a tree filled with red berries. There was doubt no longer. 
Land ! land ! land ! On the faces where discontent and doubt 
had hitherto prevailed, congratulations arid tears of thankful- 
ness appeared. The auspicious news ran through the. little 
fleet, and the commanders visited and welcomed each other, 
and so inspired the crew with something of their own hopeful 
spii-it. Night and morning succeeded each other, and the 
same signs became more and more apparent; till, on the 
8th of October, 1492, after sixty-five days of navigation on 
luiknown seas, they discovered land. The little island of 
St. Salvador, in the Bahamas, was the first Columbus visited. 
He found the shore covered with naked and astonished 
Indians, who, however, received him kindly. The object of 
his life was accomplished — the dream of his youth was 
fulfilled— a western world was at length discovered ! 

Subsequently, Columbus visited other of these numerous 
islands, which he surnamed the West Indies, from the mis- 
taken idea that they formed part of India or Cathay. 

We need not dwell further on the particulars of this his first 
voyage. There are few of our readers who are not familiar 
with them. We have been catching occasional glimpses of 
him in his heroic struggle with adverse fortune ; let us now 
be present at the full blaze of his triumph. 

It was in the month of April, 1493, on a fine spring morning, 
such as shine on Catalonia, and Catalonia alone. On the 
city walls and housetops of Barcelona waved clouds of 
banners and ensigns, and every ship in the harbour was 
dressed with flags from stem to stern. Every minute the 
prolonged roar of the cannon burst amidst curling smoke from 
battlement and deck, mingled with merry ringing of bells, 
the high notes of the trumpets, and the cheers of the gay 
multitude ; and, at intervals, the great bell of' St. Eulalia, 
the patroness of the to^vn, sounded an air of grave triumph, 
and was answered by the chime of Santa Maria del Mar, 
Through the streets, the c^jmosure of all eyes, the admired of 
all admirers, rode Columbus. Not in miserable plight, as when 
he came crestfallen to the convent of Rabida, but surrounded 
by more than royal pomp. In front of the cortege marched a 
band of soldiers to the sound of the fife and dium; then 
a troop of Castilian guards, distmguished by the splendour of 
their accoutrements and their martial and haughty air ; and 
then came the admiral himself, clothed in sumptuous array, 
and mounted on a Spanish charger that seemed to spurn the 
gromid he trod on, in honour*of his burden. Seven Indians, 
who had been brought from the distant islands of the New 
World, and had survived the voyage, marched in two ranks, 
decked out in all their trappings — rings of gold on their legs, 
and croTMis of feathers on their heads. The first carried birds 
of strange but gorgeous plumage, which mingled their dis- 
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cordant screaming with the shouts of the people. Then came 
the crews of the vessels which had formed part of the expedi- 
tion, bearing crowns of gold presented by Guacanagari ; stone 
idols, whose rude figure and hideous visages excited the 
horror and disgust of the faithful; sculptured masques, with 
golden eyes, found in the island of Cuba ; beautiful flamingoes, 
rudely stuffed, but still glittering in the most brilliant hues ; 
alligators, ^vith open throats, land tortoises, and Efficanos, 
which had lost then- green and sky-blue ; branches of the 
palm tree, with the dried fruits still hanging to them. Others 
followed with the bows, and long reed arrows ringed with 
vulture's feathers, which had been taken in the skirmish with 
the Caribbees ; and in the midst of the arms and branches 
proudly waved the banner of the Green Cross, with the arms of 
the two kingdoms, which had floated over the newly - 
discovered territory. More humble, but more attractive by 
far, was the admiral's flag, bearing on it in golden letters, 

^'PoR Castilla y por Leon 
NuEVO MuNDO Hallo Colon."* 

This simple legend explained the heraldic devices composing 
the arms which had been granted to him. They were those 
of the Spanish kingdom, quartered by a group of islands 
surrounded by billows, and anchors of gold upon a field of 
azure. ,- - 

The cortege at last arrived before the Casa de la Deputacion, 
in which the kings of Arragon took up their residence when 
they came to visit their subjects ia Catalonia. Two thrones 
had been erected in a vast hall open to the public, imder a 
rich canopy of gold brocade. Around the walls himg the 
portraits _ of the . ancient Counts of Barcelona, so . celebrated 
for their courage and gallantry, and nearer the thrones 
waved . thirty Moorish banners captui-ed at Malaga and 
^Granada. . ., ,.. . ,. - . 

Here the king and queen awaited the arrival of the great 
voyager. - .H.e. entered. at Isist, surrounded by a brilliant crowd 
of Spanish knights, amongst whom he shone conspicuous by 
his lofty port and his grey hairs. The sovereigns rose up to 
receive, him, and a murmur of applause burst firom the haughty 
and highborn crowd axouiid. Columbus bent the knee before 
the throne,.but Isabella bid him rise. He then asked to be 
permitted ,to^ kiss : the hands of their highnesses, who, after 
God, had.mpst fevoiured him. Having gone through this 
ceremony, he took his^ seat amongst the nobles and grandees^ 
He then gave an, account of tlie'most striking events of his 
voyage, exhibited the. gold, the spices, and other productions 
of the countries he had discovered, and then declared that all 
this was but the harbing;er of still greater marvels. 

His -words were. listened to with . profound emotion, "^nd 
when he had.^finished, the sovereigns fell on their Itnees, and 
with streaming eyes returned thanks to God for so gi-eat a 
providence. -All present foUp wed their example, and imme- 
diately afterwards the choir of the royal chapel peeled forth 
the Te Detmi. Every voice .in the" room took upthe_ words of 
that glorious hymn, and "it seemed," says Las Casas, /'as 
if in that hour they communicated with celestial delights." ' 
The fact that a few years afterwards this same Columbus 
was brought to Spain, in irons, that the malice of his enemies 
outweighed his splendid services, and that he died in disgrace 
and neglect, is a signal proof, if none other existed, that no 
multitude was ever so fickle as kings. Many great men have 
disregarded the admonition, "Put not thy trust in princes." 
How few of them did not afterwards find cause to deplore their 
error ; Colimibus had foimd a better hope, and a surer refuge 
from the desertion of friends and the slander of enemies, when, 
on setting out on his last great voyage, the only one from 
which there is no return, he exclaimed, "In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum !" 

But the honour of giving his name to the country of his 
discovery was not accorded to Columbus. Amerigo Vespucci, 
a subsequent adventurer, also an Italian, claimed, and claim- 
ing obtained, this great distinction. Ai'ter the death of the 
great Genoese, however, the spirit of enterprise seized on the 

* For Castile ard Leon Columbus has discoyered a new world. 



people of Europe, and various voyages were immediately 
undertaken, which further confirmed the original views of 
Columbus. Thus, in the year 1500, Yanez Pinzon reached 
Brazil ; and three months afterwards he was followed by Cabral, 
who transferred the sovereignty of that extensive country 
to Portugal. The discovery of Labrador by Gaspard Cor- 
tereal was followed, in 1512, by the landing of Prince Leon in 
Florida.. An hitherto unknown world (abounding with all 
that was calculated to excite curiosity and stir up the energies) 
was opened to the astonished eyes of Europe, and the riches of 
Mexico, Guatimala, and Peru, were poured with a lavish 
hand into the treasuries of Spain and the Netherlands. 
Cabot, Cortez, Alvarado, Nirnez de Balboa, Diaz de Solis, 
Magellan, and Pizarro, are the names which we connect with 
the discovery of the New World and the great Pacific. AVhat 
there may be yet in the hidden future, and whether there be 
really a great southern continent, as many savans confidently 
afiirm, it were idle to speculate upon. 



'-THE STARRY HOME." 

The greenwood wild, to tlie roving child, 

With its brake and deepen'd dell, 
With its fitful gleam in the pale moon beam, 

Seems the work of magic spell. 
His pleasures here are found — no cai-e 

Steals o'er his lightsome soul — 
For the spangled sky, with its dome so high, 

Presents him the promised gaol ; 
And he looks and laughs for his home so briglj.L, 
Which should come ere the morrow descends iu nighr, 
And the thick groves ring as they hear the song 
Of the ro\ing boy while he stroUs along. 

He has seen the spring, and the young birds wing 

Their way to the tallest pine, 
Has watch' d their nest 'neath the mother's breast, 

Still his hand's Unstain'd by crime. 
No spoiler hfe of their liberty — 

Or else for the rover wild, 
Those scenes so dear of the greenwood here 

Soon w:6uld lose their solace. mild.' 

The. Spring is gone, and the Summer come, 

Fields wave high their golden sheen, 
And the harvest cheer of the rip' ning year 

Is spread on the village green. 
But he seeks the brook mth anxious look, ' ' \ 

For' his'sCul still longs to mount, - r - ' 
And lists to the rill,. while rippling. shrilly ■:. 

Yov caU from the fauy foimt. 

The trees have now shed their leafy head, - 

And the mnd is cold and chill, • 
And the garher'd store on the weU-thresh'd floor, 

With the hea^'y crashing mill, 
Bid all prepare for the close of year ; 

But the child still seeks the grove, 
And his voice full strong is fir'd with song 

In praise of his greenwood love. 
And the cheerfulhearth he seeks that night, 
Telling his mother, with proud deUght, 
That ere the morrow shall dawn in day, 
In a starry home he'll be far away. 

She has laid him down in his russet gown, 

And his tabor pipe put by ; 
The berries red hang o'er his head, 

But his eye's towards the sky ; 
And his bed with leaves and strowen sheaves 

She has made near the oaken tree, 
For the hectic flush, like a summer blush, 

Says the spirit soon will flee. 
But to soothe her grief, as the ebb of Ufe 
Is passing strong — with emotion strife 
She cries, while the birds still near him sing, 
" Why weep ? — I shall return with spring." 

D. M. E. 



